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By John Carr-Gregg 


ls Britains Empire 


Other empires may decay and die, but the British Empire 


expects to live on indefinitely in the form of a unique 


world association of free nations — the Commonwealth 


INSTON CHURCHILL, who once 
declared proudly that he re- 
fused to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire, is visiting 
Washington at a time when his 
country’s prestige as a world power 
has been jolted by a series of set- 
backs at home and abroad. Faced 
with a balance-of-payments crisis and 
the need for further domestic auster- 
ity even worse than the era of short- 
ages introduced by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Britain must also grapple 
with a difficult situation in the 
troubled Middle East. Egypt has de- 
nounced the 1936 treaty, claimed 
sovereignty over the Sudan, and de- 
manded the withdrawal of British 
forces from the Suez. Iran has 
seized the billion-dollar Anglo-Iran- 
ian property and repudiated the oil 
concession granted in 1939. Mean- 
while, in the UN General Assembly 
at Paris, Yemen puts in a claim for 
the British protectorate of Aden; 
Greece supports the agitation for self- 
determination in the strategic island 
of Cyprus; Guatemala wishes to 
take over British Honduras. Anglo- 
phobes in all parts of the world are 
delighted. 
In these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the once-omnipotent 
British lion should be currently rep- 
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resented as the hungry and senile 
animal beloved of cartoonists whose 
tail may be twisted with impunity. 
There are solemn warnings in the 
press about “power vacuums” created 
by British weakness. Stewart Alsop, 
in the New York Herald Tribune, 
discusses the “progressive decay of 
the British technique of exercising 
power” while even the New York 
Times declares that “the decline of 
British power is one of the major 
developments of the twentieth 
century.” 

Is it true that the sun has begun 
to set on the British Empire? What 
can prevent the collapse of this cen- 
turies-old imperial nation and the 
dissolution of its far-flung overseas 
possessions? Many voices are heard 
today predicting the imminent dis- 
integration of what is believed to be 
an outmoded institution in an ad- 
vanced stage of weakness and decay. 
What are the facts about Churchill’s 
Empire, 1952 model? 

To begin with, the gradual wither- 
ing away of political power based 
on London: is a process which started 
nearly a century ago when Canada 
attained Dominion status. The Brit- 
ish have themselves carried out a 
policy of “de-imperialization,” and 
what was once an empire, built up 
by trade and protected by the greatest 
navy in the world, has been gradually 
transformed into a group of free, 
self-governing nations plus a steadily- 


shrinking collection of dependent 
territories that are themselves ad- 
vancing toward autonomy. 

Since Churchill was appointed 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies in 
the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet of 
1906, the face of the old Empire has 
changed beyond recognition. At the 
outbreak of the First World War, it 
was still legatly possible for London 
to declare war on behalf of all 
Britain’s “possessions” — 
without prior consultation with Com- 
monwealth Dominions. When World 
War II began, this was no longér the 
case. Today, the very term “Empire” 
is being replaced by that of “Com- 
monwealth”; a few years ago, the 
words were regarded as interchange- 
able. 

It is true that two countries have 
chosen to leave the Commonwealth. 
Despite the obvious threat to Britain’s 
own security when it was fighting for 
survival, Eire remained neutral dur- 
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Really Finished? 


afterward, by her 
voluntary secession, this small coun- 
try showed that it was possible for a 
British Dominion to withdraw from 
the Commonwealth. In 1948, Burma 
took a similar step—but it is worth 
noting that after 122 years of British 
rule, Thakin Nu, the Burmese Pre- 
mier, was able to tell Mr. Attlee that 
his people had parted “in friendship 
and amity from political union with 
the country in whose tutelage destiny 
placed us.” 

The changes which have taken 
place in the British Commonwealth 
are signs, not of decay, but of a 
new moral strength which the free 


ing the war; 


world needs desperately in an era 
wracked by conflicting ideologies. 
Britain has kept ahead of progres- 
sive political opinion in our time, as 
was demonstrated by her momentous 
abdication in India. As James 


Michener wrote in Life magazine: 
“By her wise and generous handling 
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of India’s demand for freedom, 
Britain saved millions of lives and 
made possible a Western stand in 
India on a new footing.” 

The myth of an “Empire” be- 
ginning to fall apart at the seams is 
widely believed because the public 
does not sufficiently understand the 
nature of the new Commonwealth. 
When the statement is made that 
such Asian countries as India, Pakis- 
tan and Ceylon are now independent 
of British rule, many readers will be 
skeptical. Yet this is not a matter of 
opinion but of statutory fact. India 
and Pakistan have emerged to full 
statehood, but have freely elected to 
remain within the Commonwealth. 
Ceylon, on attaining Dominion status 
after 150 years of rule from London, 
has exemplified in fact the traditional 
theory of evolution from Crown 
Colony status to complete independ- 
ence. 

Thus, the “decline” of the Empire 
has resulted in the political freedom 
of vast countries which together 
cover one-fifth of the land area of 
the earth. Including the mother 
country, the self-governing members 
of the Commonwealth (Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon) 
have a combined population of 485,- 
530,900 people and a total area of 
8,794,730 square miles. The shrinking 
“colonial” Empire, on the other 
hand, has a population of only about 
60,000,000 and a land area of 2,000,- 
000 square miles. 

These still-dependent territories— 
colonies, protectorates, protected 
states, United Nations Trust Terri- 
tories, and so on—have already at- 
tained a degree of control over their 


own affairs, for Britain’s policy is 
still guided by the axiom: “good gov- 
ernment is no substitute for self-gov- 
ernment.” Parliament is still the final 
arbiter in colonial matters, but in 
practice its powers have been dele- 
gated to legislatures set up in the de- 
pendencies. By granting more and 
more authority and responsibility to 
these representative institutions, the 
British give dependent peoples the 
benefit of their own experience— 
based on seven centuries of par- 
liamentary democracy—and provide 
scope for legitimate nationalist as- 
pirations. 

In some territories, the full cycle 
of political growth is almost com- 
plete. The people of West Africa’s 
Gold Coast now have their own min- 
isterial form of government; in the 
Assembly, 75 out of 84 members are 
Africans, while in the Executive 
Council (or Cabinet), 8 out of 11 
are Africans. The time may not be 
too distant when Africa’s first Domin- 
ion joins the Commonwealth as a 
free and equal partner. The same is 
true of the British West Indies, 
where the island of Jamaica. (popu- 
lation: 1,360,000) also has its own 
elected ministers. 

It is recognized in Britain that 
political independence may signify 
little more than helplessness, unless 
the countries concerned can become 
strong in an economic sense by 
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making the best use of their re- 
sources. Efforts are being made to 
stimulate the economic development 
necessary to provide higher living 
standards which alone give meaning 
to political democracy. The degree to 
which the content of “colonialism” 
has changed in British-administered 
territories is not sufficiently realized: 
Today, there are no longer virgin 
lands where commercial interests can 
operate as a law unto themselves. 
Policy is directed in favor of the 
social, political and economic prog- 
ress of the dependent peoples. 

Instead of being impoverished as 
a result of “imperialist exploitation,” 
the colonies are being aided with 
funds provided by the British tax- 
payer. Before World War II, Britain 
was spending less than £3 million 
($8.4 million) on colonial develop- 
ment; today she is contributing five 
times that amount. By 1956, the 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds allocated by Parliament will 
have totaled £140 million ($392 
million). 

Of course, Britain herself has 
gained from the great expansion of 
trade in the colonies. But the benefit 
of this development is also shared 
by the dependencies themselves and 
by the world as a whole. The value 
of exports from British colonies to 
the United States, for example, now 
exceeds that of Britain’s own exports 
to America. The growing importance 
of colonial trade is seen in the fact 
that, between 1938 and 1948, its total 
value soared from £398,390,000 to 
£1,193,000,000. The colonies have 
provided Britain with such dollar- 
earning commodities as rubber, tin 
and cocoa—and with alternative 
sources of supply of dollar goods 
such as cotton and tobacco. 

Colonial trade, however, is only a 
part of Commonwealth trade and, 
since World War II, this has expand- 
ed to such an extent that the British 
Commonwealth now forms the largest 
trading area in the world, accounting 
for about one-third of the world’s 
trade. The whole of the Common- 
wealth forms part of the sterling area 
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(with the exception of Canada and 
the partial exception of South 
Africa); it is one of the most im- 
portant stabilizers of the world’s 
economy. For the members of this 
association—including Canada—take 
a friendly and long-term interest in 
each other, both as markets and as 
sources of supply. The meeting of 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers in 
London early in January is typicai 
of the close cooperation of the Com- 
monwealth nations in the economi 
field. 
Churchill’s Empire in 1952 is 
something more than a group of 
countries with strong commercial 
ties; the Commonwealth today is not 
only the largest trading area in the 
world but is also a partnership of 
independent peoples who share a 
common heritage of political toler- 
ance plus a traditional allegiance to 
basic principles of freedom and the 
rule of law. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the postwar policies of 
Britain have won her the confidence 
and respect, not only of the new 
Asian Dominions but also of the de- 
pendent peoples, particularly in 
Africa. As the center of a new and 
more complex Commonwealth, Brit- 
ain faces problems of great magni- 
tude. In this multi-racial, global as- 
sociation, there are many delicate 
factors to be considered, including 
questions of nationalist psychology 
and the clash of civilizations which 
do not always have the same values. 
It is worth remembering that two- 
thirds of the Commonwealth lies in 
Asia. Through the $5.5-billion 
Colombo Plan, the member nations 
have initiated a joint attack on the 
low living standards of Southeast 
Asia; this is only one example of the 
capacity of the Commonwealth to 
reach agreement on fundamental 
issues. Those who think that this as- 
sociation is currently threatened 
with dissolution would do well to 
consider what would have befallen 
the West if it had not existed at the 
beginning of World War II. Twice 
in the present century, Britain has 
received a vast voluntary contribu- 


tion in men and materials from the 
members of the Commonwealth. 

In two great wars, the term “Brit. 
ain” has meant more than the in. 
domitable fighting spirit of 50 mil. 
lion people living on some islands off 
the coast of Europe: It has meant the 
full strength of the Commonwealth 
as a whole. Recent events have tested 
this strength to the utmost, but so 
far there is no sign that it has been 
impaired. Although each member- 
nation is separate and completely in- 
dependent, there are intangible values 
which hold them together. As Church- 
ill said, the Commonwealth is not 
“tied together with bits of string.” 

This explains why Britain, even 
under the Churchill Government, 
holds back from full participation in 
a “united Europe.” Even considering 
plans for a European Army, Britain 
can never afford to lose sight of her 
position as leader and center of the 
Commonwealth. Five centuries of his- 
tory have caused the British to look 
further than Europe, to frontiers as 
distant as those of Australia, and a 
policy which tended to make Britain 
lose her identity in a new European 
nation would be a repudiation of that 
history. Nor can the Commonwealth 
countries, bound to Britain by the 
invisible bonds of historical associa- 
tion, be expected to transfer their re- 
lationships with Britain to a Europe 
with which they have never shared 
such ties. 

At a time when emphasis is being 
placed more and more on “integra- 
tion,” the Commonwealth finds its 
greatest strength in the looseness of 
its structure. Previous empires have 
all completed the historic cycle of 
birth, growth, decay and death. The 
indications are that the New Com- 
monwealth will not decay, but will 
instead prove itself capable of merg- 
ing into a wider pattern of interna- 
tional organization. 
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N January 1, 1852, the New 

York Daily Times thus greeted 

the new year: 

“We have done with 1851. It 
has been fertile in events. . . . The 
year 1852, unless appearances de- 
ceive, will be still more fruitful in 
important events. Both in Europe 
and the United States, history will 
receive important additions from 
it; its doings will profoundly affect 
the welfare of the race for good 
or evil. It will be a year of tumult. 
.. - Men will fight for their rights 
and against power. . . . Something 
... will be done . . . to elevate and 
improve the condition of man.” 
Earlier editions of this new and 

lively sheet clarified this attitude. On 
the last day of 1851 arrived the news 
that Louis Napoleon had established 
a dictatorship over France. The 
terms in which the news was relayed 
contained a premonition of the 
twentieth century. The American re- 
sponse, however, belonged distinctly 
to the nineteenth. Both the Times 
and the Tribune were horrified. 
There was no pussyfooting. 

The Times man wrote that, up to 
yesterday, “black” tyranny had 
reached to the Rhine. Now it ex- 
tended to the Channel. “Europe is 
one color.” Louis Napoleon, the 
Czar, the Emperor of Austria, the 
tyrants of Italy—they were all in 
league and had clamped down “a 
universal oppression.” But there was 
hope. “If the French rebel, the signal 
for a general movement of the Ger- 
man and Austrian races will be 
given. . . . There will be a war of 
regeneration and reform and right.” 

This was the dominant note of 


New Year’s Day, 1852. America was 
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By William E. Bohn 


How 1852 


Came In 


happy and free. There was, to be 
sure, slavery, but this unpleasant 
topic cropped up only now and then 
in a muted note. The glorious free- 
dom of this country and the dire op- 
pression of Europe were taken for 
granted—and Americans were ll 
pepped up to help Europe defeat its 
tyrants. 

There were, of course, other things 
in the papers. There were advertise- 
ments—many of them on the front 
pages—stock market records, ship- 
ping news. There were reports of the 
theft of horses, with a detailed de- 
scription of each horse. And, all 
through the last weeks of 1851 and 
the first weeks of 1852, readers were 
treated to full records of the double- 
barreled divorce trial of Edwin 
Forrest and his brilliant and beauti- 
ful wife, Catherine Sinclair Forrest. 
The completeness with which the 
journalists supplied the juicy details 
goes a long way toward showing 
that news values have not changed 
much in a century. And, as if to 
supply an especially modern touch, 
Mr. Forrest’s attorneys did their best 
to ruin the lovely Catherine by 
proving that she believed in equal 
rights for women and, worse yet, 
that she was a Fourierist. They came 
close to calling her a Communist. 

But the main news had to do with 
the struggle for freedom in Europe. 
Few Americans were isolationists in 
those days. There was one paper, 
the Courier and Express, which was 
out of step. The Times scornfully 
called this Hearstian sheet “the 
Austrian organ in Wall Street.” 


Louis Kossuth, the 


Hungarian 


hero, was the center of the freedom 
drive. Having been defeated by the 
Austrians, this eloquent representa- 
tive of national independence was 
received in this country as the spokes- 
man of all the oppressed nations and 
classes of the old world. He was wel- 
comed by the President and Congress. 
Great crowds greeted him in all the 
principal cities. 

Money was raised by private sub- 
scription to enable the Hungarians 
to carry on their struggle against the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Individ- 
uals gave as much as $1,000 each. 
A correspondent of the Tribune com- 
plained that a representative of lib- 
erty was being monopolized by the 
rich. In his opinion, the poor, too, 
should have a chance to hear Kos- 
suth’s eloquent tongue and grasp his 
inspiring hand. The Times answered 
editorially that, when a public meet- 
ing was arranged in Castle Garden, 
there was so much “crowding and 
bustling” that few could hear what 
was said. In any case, the Times 
contended, it was best that the man 
should spend his time where the 
pickings promised to be richest. It 
must be recorded, however, that a 
number of trade unions made notable 
contributions. The Mechanics Union 
Association chipped in $100. 

In a great reception held in Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, the pastor, 
Henry Ward Beecher, set the issues 
straight. His speech sounds like 
something out of the Charter of the 
United Nations: “He asks that you 
shall use your influence to prompt 
your government to prevent the in- 
tervention of foreign powers. . . . Let 
it be declared that one nation shall 
not interfere with the rights of an- 
other.” The eloquent old boy seems 
to have had a premonition of Korea. 
At the close of Kossuth’s address, 
Beecher presented him with a cannon- 
ball from the Battle of Bunker Hill 
and one from the field of New 
Orleans. So the struggles for liberty 
in Europe and America were sym- 
bolically tied together. 

And that is how we celebrated New 
Year’s day a century ago. Not bad. 
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By Alfred Joachim Fischer 


New Leader Roving Correspondent 


STOCKHOLM 
DISTINCT TRIUMPH for evolutionary socialism has 
been registered over the past two decades in 
Sweden, where the Social Democratic party has ruled, 
either alone or as the principal partner of coalitions, 
uninterruptedly since 1932. During no phase of its exist- 
ence could the Swedish labor movement—including the 
Social Democratic party and the trade unions—be de- 
scribed as revolutionary, like its counterparts in Ger- 
many, Austria and Norway. The factors which have made 
Sweden a model social-welfare state deserve careful 
scrutiny by socialists and liberals all over the world. 

In one sense, the democratic character of Swedish so- 
cialism may be ascribed to the nation’s belated indus- 
trialization. As late as the 1880s, seven out of ten Swedes 
lived on agriculture; now less than three do. The growth 
of the labor movement and a socialistically-inclined 
intelligeptsia thus preceded, rather than followed, wide- 
spread abuses by uncontrolled private ownership. As a 
result, the development of industry was to a large extent 
socially-controlled from the outset. 

There were other factors. Sweden lacked serious 
“minority problems,” save for 35,000 Finns and 6,500 
Lapps. Free of xenophobia, the Swedes never opposed 
the employment of foreign labor; those so employed 
were quickly assimilated. Since practically the whole 
country is Protestant, the trade unions were not split 
into religious factions. Sweden’s industry is not concen- 
trated in a few big towns, but is spread out over wide 
areas. Swedish socialism was thus able to establish very 
broad foundations, because it was not hampered by so- 
ciological conflicts. This means, in effect, that the aims 
for which, say, the British Labor party fought a hard 


struggle were fulfilled in Sweden by the time the Social 
Democratic party took over. The Central Bank, for ex. 
ample, has been nationalized since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

At first, only the main railway lines were placed under 
public ownership, followed later by practically all the 
local lines. The post office, telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems were nationalized long ago. Airfields, too, are state- 
owned, as well as 50 per cent of the shares of aviation 
companies. Ports are the property of the municipalities, 
while gas, water and electricity are controlled partly by 
the State, partly by communal authorities. The revenue 
from its tobacco monopoly enables the Government to 
finance a very progressive health-insurance system. The 
alcohol monopoly includes import control and strict 
rationing. Numerous restaurants set up by the State pro- 
vide a iucrative supplementary revenue. Financially, 
Sweden’s radio system is a Government institution; in 
order to eliminate any suspicion of one-sidedness, how- 
ever, the task of arranging the programs has been en- 
trusted to a Committee controlled by the press of all 
political parties. 

The State also owns 20 per cent of Sweden’s forests. 
Nationalization of transport, which met with a lot of 
dissension in Britain, did not constitute any problem in 
Sweden. Without stirring up public opinion, the State 
lines bought up a large number of companies and now 
own more than 55 per cent of all bus routes. No attempt 
has been made, however, to nationalize trucking. 80 per 
cent of iron ore shares are in the hands of the State, 
which also holds an option on the remaining 20 per cent, 
which can be exercised every ten years. 


EMPLOYMENT OVER-FULL 


Most of these nationalization measures were sanctioned 
by the Liberal party. The leaders of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, on the other hand, never envisaged total na- 
tionalization. “Full employment” was the cardinal point 
of their postwar program. Today, this seems to be over- 
fulfilled. The specialized industries have a shortage of 
60,000 workers. The cartoon published in a Stockholm 
paper with the caption, “Industrial worker Gustafson has 
been out of work since an hour ago,” may be regarded 
as symptomatic. A few dozen elegant cars are parked 
outside his house, while as many director-generals of 
Swedish industry outbid each other for his services. 

The advanced housing program depends on State cred- 
its. These are granted to bankers on certain conditions 
—standard material, technical quality, limitation of cost, 
etc. During the war, 90 per cent of public credits were 
used for housing. 

The cooperative movement is being encouraged. It 
now includes 800,000 families (in a total population of 
seven million), or every second family in Sweden. This 
gives the consumer a considerable influence on prices. 

The wages of almost 75 per cent of the working men 
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STOCKHOLM’S PORT: OWNED BY THE MUNICIPALITY 


and women in Sweden have been fixed by collective 
agreements. The Saltjébacen Agreement represents a 
special milestone in this connection. This popular resort 
an hour from Stockholm is now the seat of a permanent 
committee of employers and trade-union representatives 
who seek to resolve any discord through peaceful ne- 
gotiation. They have had great success thus far. 

Such cooperation is facilitated by the strong position 
of both the employers’ organization and the unions. The 
former has 9,500 registered members, mainly in the iron 
and steel, machine and textile industries. Sweden’s em- 
ployers’ organization is well off, though it is poor in com- 
parison with the trade unions, which, with a membership 
of 1,150,000, possess a capital of 200 million Kroner 
(about $40 million). 

Even in their heyday, in 1946, the Communists had no 
decisive influence in the trade unions. (In the 1946 local 
elections, they received 372,424 votes; in 1950, 184,603.) 
Sweden is perhaps the only country which has never had 
a Communist on its trade-union National Executive and 
in which no single trade union ever had a Communist 
majority. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Generous social legislation is always an effective anti- 
dote to the Communist danger. In this respect, Sweden 
has surpassed even Denmark. The basic old-age pen- 
sion costs 800 million Kroner ($160 million) a year, of 
which the State provides more than two-thirds out of 
laxes, while the rest is contributed partly by the com- 
munities, partly by insurance payments. On reaching 
the age of 67, every Swedish citizen is entitled to this 
basic monthly pension (1,000 Kroner for a single person, 
1600 for a married couple) plus rent and cost-of-living 
bonuses, which are withheld only from persons with large 
idditional incomes. 

Since July 1951, health insurance has been compul- 
‘ry for the whole population. Hospital treatment is 
free, and outside the hospitals, patients will be refunded 
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65 per cent on doctors’ bills and 50 per cent on medicines. 

Sweden’s second party is now the formerly unim- 
portant Liberal party. Since the war, it has gained a 
following, largely because of its fight to remove all con- 
trols. Its leader, Prof. Bertil Ohlin, a scientist and in- 
ternationally known author, seeks a synthesis between free 
free initiative and social security. The export trade has al- 
ready been freed from most of its fetters; Ohlin now de- 
mands the lifting of restrictions on building and of all 
controls on production, as well as “more consideration 
for the small saver.” 

During the war, the foreign policy of the Social Demo- 
crats was not free of opportunism, leaning toward who- 
ever happened to be the stronger. Pro-Axis tendencies 
were present also within the Liberal party, although the 
Liberal movement also produced the most powerful 
voices against Nazi barbarism. Géteborgs Handels och 
Sjéfarts Tidning and Eskilstuna Kurir were shining ex- 
amples of a fearless fighting spirit; today, they keep 
awake Sweden’s conscience against the Soviet terror. 

The Conservative party, Sweden’s third largest, claims 
credit for consistent advocacy of defense. Unlike Lib- 
erals and Social Democrats, they never believed in Hit- 
ler’s desire for peace. Despite this, the party shows a 
steady decline in favor of the Liberals. 

Both the Conservatives and Prof. Ohlin’s party aim for 
closer military collaboration with Norway and Denmark. 
The neutral-minded Social Democrats firmly reject such 
ideas; they regard it as paradoxical to maintain neutral- 
ity while being simultaneously allied with their Atlantic 
Pact neighbors. Sven Grafstrém, a Swedish UN dele- 
gate, even demanded the reconsideration of Sweden’s UN 
membership in the event Soviet Russia withdrew. This 
may be a rather isolated point of view, but Sweden’s sup- 
port of the Korean war is limited, like India’s, to an am- 
bulance manned by Swedes. The proposal advanced by 
former anti-Nazi fighters in Norway, to recruit a Swedish 
volunteer fighting force for Korea, did not meet with 
official encouragement. 

Although certain influential personalities and papers 
—among them Dagens Nyheter, the largest daily in the 
country, edited by Prof. Herbert Tingsten; Géteborgs 
Handels och Sjéfarts Tidning, and Eskilstuna Kurir— 
demand that Sweden should join the Atlantic Pact, a 
public-opinion poll revealed that only 18 per cent of the 
Swedish people held the same view. 

With a total budget of 5.5 billion Kroner, Sweden 
spends 1.3 billion on the social services and 1 billion on 
defense. To Conservative demands for a further in- 
crease in the defense budget, the Government replied that 
the country was far ahead of most other West European 
countries through constant rearmament during and after 
the war. If, however, the international situation should 
become more critical, a further increase of the defense 
budget will be inevitable—probably at the expense of the 
social services, as is widely feared. 








By W. Djury 


Stalin Goes 
To the Theater 


HE “BELOVED FATHER of the 

Russian people, Joseph Stalin, 
rarely shows himself in public, ap- 
parently fearing that one of his ador- 
ing subjects, in an outburst of grati- 
tude, might decide to let fly at him 
with a pistol or a bomb. When he 
does make an appearance, it is at- 
tended by safety precautions of the 
most fantastically complicated sort. 

In the Caucasian resort town of 
Sochi, where Stalin spends his sum- 
mer vacations, there is a magnificent 
theater which gives performances by 
theatrical companies from all the 
largest cities in the Soviet Union. 
The special box which Stalin occupies 
when he attends a performance is 
made of bulletproof armor-plating 
and completely closed off on the side 
facing the audience. Day and night, 
it is guarded by a detail of armed 
MVD men. 

Several years before the war, the 
company with which I was working 
played in Sochi. One day, after re- 
hearsal, the entire theater personnel 
was summoned to a special meeting 
and informed by the director that we 
had been accorded a “great honor”: 
A number of Government officials, 
headed by Stalin, were to attend that 
evening’s performance. We were for- 
bidden to look toward the official 
box during the show or to give any 
sign that would make the audience 
aware of the presence of the “hon- 
ored” guests. 

That evening, we were surprised 
to see a great mariy strangers stand- 
ing about backstage—husky young 
men in grey suits, who kept their 





W. Dyury is a former Soviet theater 
director now living in this country. 


hands in the pockets of their jackets. 
It didn’t require much figuring to 
deduce that they were NKVD agents. 
One stood at each wing of the stage 
and at every door, ceaselessly observ- 
ing every actor and stagehand. They 
refused to let us loiter backstage, in- 
sisting that the actors stay in their 
dressing-rooms, 

The company’s state of mind, as 
the time for the distinguished visit- 
ors’ arrival drew near, could hardly 
be described as one of radiant hap- 
piness. A better word would be fear 
—the fear that is so customary for 
the “happy” citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
Beneath the suspicious glances of the 
men in grey, we felt uncomfortable 
and oppressed. Our mood was not 
improved when one actor, who hap- 
pened to be the son of a priest and 
hence was considered “unreliable,” 
had to be replaced. The poor fellow 
immediately felt as though he already 
had one foot in the Solovki concen- 
tration camp. 

When the performance opened, the 
official box was empty. After the 
overture, the inner door opened, and 
Stalin, Molotov, the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Georgi Dimitrov (then head 
of the Comintern) and several women 
entered. Stalin sat down in the inter- 
ior of the box, as though hiding be- 
hind Molotov and Dimitrov. The box 
opposite was filled with NKVD men 
in uniform. 

The first row of orchestra seats 
was occupied by soldiers, most of 
them generals, and the next two by 
the same young men in grey suits, 
their hands still thrust into their 
pockets. Even in the musicians’ sec- 
tion there were several NKVD agents, 
who greatly interfered with their 


playing. Two drummers sitting right 
under the box, who had to move 
about a great deal in order to play 
several instruments at once. were 
watched hawk-like every minute. One 
false move might easily have cost 
them their lives. 

Our production that particular 
night called for one song to be sung 
from offstage. As the singer ap- 
proached a special opening in the 
scenery that enabled him to see the 
conductor, an NKVD agent jumped 
up and demanded that he step back 
from the opening. It was only through 
the conductor’s energetic intercession 
that the song was completed. 

As soon as the performance was 
over, the official box emptied out. The 
audience was held in the theater un- 
til the Government party had left by 
a special exit leading directly into 
the street. Between the theater exit 
and the automobile door stood 
NKVD agents in two solid walls, 
forming a human corridor through 
which Stalin and his guests passed. 
Each automobile drove up to receive 
its occupants in what was obviously a 
carefully predetermined sequence. 

On the third floor of the theater 
were located the ballet dancers 
dressing-rooms, the windows of 
which looked down on the special 
theater exit. As Stalin was leaving, 
several young ballerinas leaned out 
the open windows to see him. The 
guard immediately spotted them and 
ordered the windows shut. 

The incident gave us all a terrible 
scare and we expected unpleasant 
consequences to follow for the entire 
company. Most terrified of all were 
the director and the secretary of the 
company’s Party nucleus, who could 
already see themselves on the way to 
Solovki for this instance of deficient 
“Party vigilance.” 

Fortunately, the matter was 
smoothed over somehow. A few days 
later, however, all the windows front: 
ing on the special exit were covered 
up with metal bars—a sort of min- 
iature Iron Curtain to protect Father 
Stalin from the prying eyes of his 
children. a 
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By Lawrence T. King 


HEN the United States Su- 
W preme Court convenes in Jan- 
uary, it will face an issue that has 
been hanging fire since 1896, the 
year the highest tribunal ruled in 
the famous case of Plessy v. Fergu- 
son that segregation could not be 
held unconstitutional as long as a 
state provided equal facilities for its 
white and Negro citizens. That de- 
cision gave the South legal sanction 
for maintaining its system of rigid 
racial segregation based on the 
premise of “equal but separate” 
facilities—a system that has always 
been separate but seldom equal. 

Today, in the light of the exper- 
ience of the past 56 years, the Su- 
preme Court will be given an oppor- 
tunity to ponder the question: Can 
equalization ever be achieved under 
a system of state-enforced segrega- 
tion? 

The question is posed by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in an appeal 
brought before the high court from 
a decision of a Federal district court 
sitting in Charleston, S. C., which up- 
held the constitutionality of South 
Carolina’s segregation statutes. 

The suit was initiated in the dis- 
trict court by 63 Negro parents and 
school children of Clarendon County. 
They contended they were being de- 
prived daily of their equal rights 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution by the instrumental- 
ity of a bi-racial school system under 
which facilities for Negro students 
were grossly inferior to those pro- 
vided for white children. 

The facts presented in the case 
might very well serve, with minor 
variations, as a case history of edu- 
cational segregation throughout the 
South. In Clarendon County, there 
are enrolled some 6,531 Negro stu- 
dents and 2,375 white students; 
$395,329 was the last annual appro- 
LAWRENCE T. KiNG is a Richmond, 
Va., newspaperman who has contrib- 
uted to many national magazines. 
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priation for the white schools, 
$282,950 for the Negro schools. 

As in most equalization cases, 
counsel for the public-school authori- 
ties conceded the evidence entered by 
the NAACP lawyers to prove that in 
every respect facilities for Negro stu- 
dents were nowhere as good as those 
enjoyed by white students. 

In this case, however, the NAACP 
went a step further. It introduced six 
experts in the field of psychology and 
education who testified that the very 
existence of enforced segregation in 
public schools created a “moral 
malaise” since it gave legal sanction 


The South's future 


is at stake in 


THE 


tem, provided the authorities in 
Clarendon County offer concrete evi- 
dence that they intend to equalize 
facilities for students of both races. 
In this event, the court might’ defer 
action until the officials have had a 
reasonable amount of time to correct 
the inequitable conditions. 

No matter what course of action 





A BIG TEST 


GOVERNOR BYRNES: 


CLARENDON CASE 


to an immoral, unscientific and un- 
healthy system whose raison d étre 
was, in effect, the perpetuation of 
the myth of racial superiority. On the 
strength of this testimony, the 
NAACP argued that segregated pub- 
lic schools per se are instruments 
that tend to produce an unequal so- 
ciety and are therefore unconstitu- 
tional. 

Just what action the Supreme 
Court will take in the case is any- 
body’s guess. There are these pos- 
sibilities: 

1. It may dismiss the appeal. 

2. It may uphold the NAACP 
and rule that segregation in the pub- 
lic schools is unconstitutional. 

3. It may reiterate the point 
made in the Plessy v. Ferguson de- 
cision and permit the continued ex- 
istence of a segregated school sys- 


the tribunal may choose to take, the 
case has served to jar most of the 
South’s state officials from their cus- 
tomary complacency. Governor James 
Byrnes of South Carolina, for one, 
has gone on the record with this 
statement: 


“Should the Supreme Court de- 
cide this case against our position, 
we will face a serious problem. Of 
only one thing can we be certain. 
South Carolina will not, now nor 
for some years to come, mix white 
and colored children in our 
schools. . . . We will,-if it is pos- 
sible, live within the law, preserve 
the public-school system, and at 
the same time maintain segrega- 
tion. If that is not possible, reluct- 
antly we will abandon the public- 
school system.” 


In Georgia, to circumvent any 
Federal court decision declaring seg- 
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CLARENDON CONTINUED 


regation illegal, a budget bill was 
recently introduced which carried a 
provision that would automatically 
cut off state funds to any public 
school, college or university that per- 
mitted white and Negro students to 
attend classes together. If such a re- 
striction is held illegal, the bill pro- 
vides that funds would be halted for 
the school system affected. 

Governor-elect Hugh White of 
Mississippi has announced that he 
will call a special session of the legis- 
lature in January to approve a con- 
stitutional amendment allowing the 
state to contribute money in support 
of private schools, on the theory that 
the private schools could be main- 
tained on a segregated basis in the 
event the Supreme Court rules 
against segregation in the public 
schools and colleges. 

Abandonment of the public-school 
system in favor of private schools 
may seem a bit far-fetched at the 
moment, but press reports reveal the 
possibility is being given close study 


in many Southern states as a means 
of preserving the educational status 
quo. 
Under this system, it is proposed 
that the state assign existing public- 
school buildings to associations of 
parents of children attending such 
schools. The state would then con- 
tribute so much per child to each 
association to cover the expenses in- 
volved. Since the aid would be going 
directly to the individuals and not 
to the school, it is held that no con- 
stitutional issue is involved. 

Another possibility being consid- 
ered is the “gerrymandering” of 
school lines. With housing and resi- 
dential segregation rigidly enforced 
throughout the South, one astute pub- 
lic-school official was quick to point 
out that school zones could be ma- 
nipulated quite easily to keep Negro 
students from attending schools in- 
tended for white children. 

From all these reports, it is ap- 
parent that Southern political lead- 
ers are not prepared to accept grace- 


fully any Federal court order out. 
lawing segregation in the public 
schools. Their feverish activity to 
find a means of living within the 
letter of the law while flouting the 
spirit of the law seems to lend sub- 
stance to their fears that the present 
inequitable racial pattern of the 
South cannot long endure under the 
framework of the United States Con- 
stitution. 

In the meantime, Southern pro- 
gressives are working on the grass- 
1oots level to prepare the way for 
the ultimate emergence of a truly 
integrated society in the South. They 
realize that, no matter what action the 
Supreme Court may take in the Clar- 
endon case, the basic problem of tol- 
erance will remain—and that is a 
problem that can be solved only by 
Southerners themselves. Their efforts 
in the fields of health and housing, 
in labor relations, in church work 
and civic education are bright spots 
in a situation that might otherwise 
be disheartening. 





YALTA 


“When the Political and Security Committee of the United Nations General Assembly voted . . 


JUSTIFIES IRON CURTAIN DRIVE 


- to take up the 


Soviet charges that the United States was supporting anti-Soviet elements in Soviet-controlled areas, Dr. Philip C. 


a ce ae dee: sae 


Jessup . . . was quoted as having said that ‘the charge is as spurious as it is 
false.’ Secretary of State Dean Acheson implied the same thing . . . and the 
State Department declared that the charge was ‘groundless.’ 

“If the State Department had said that the Soviet charge was misleading, 
distorted and—coming from the center of the greatest fifth column in history 
—<impertinent, it would have been on solid ground. To say that the charge is 
‘groundless’ . . ., however, is like saying—as Dr. Jessup once did to his sorrow— 
that the State Department never considered the recognition of Communist 
China. For the Communists have quite a bit of evidence that the United States 
+ « + is supporting democratic elements in Eastern Europe, and to deny the 
charge is merely to invite further embarrassment in the United Nations. More- 
over, the United States . . . not only has a right but an obligation to help pro- 
mote freedom behind the Iron Curtain. The Yalta declaration . . . defined the 
obligation in specific terms: ‘The establishment of order in Europe and the 
rebuilding of national economic life must be achieved by processes which will 
enable the liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of nazism and fascism 
and to create democratic institutions of their own choice. By this declaration 
we reaffirm our faith in the principles of the Atlantic Charter, our pledge in 
the Declaration by the United Nations, and our determination to build, in coop- 
eration with other peace-loving nations, world order under law, dedicated to 
peace, security, freedom, and general well-being of all mankind.’ 

“The objective of the United States . . . in Eastern Europe is the same today 
as it was at Yalta. It wants that area free of foreign domination. It wants to rid 
that area of Russian domination just as it wanted ... to rid it of German 
domination. This cannot be done by negotiation, for the Soviet Union has violated almost every pledge. .. . It cannot 
be done by propaganda alone. . . . It cannot be done by war. . . . There are, however, ways and means, by personal con- 
tact and otherwise, of getting the truth through to Eastern Europe, and of letting men in that region know that they 
have not been abandoned by the West.” —James Reston, N. Y. Times, December 20, 1951 
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EAST and WEST 







DALLIN 


OR ALMOST A YEAR, efforts have 

been under way to form a united 
front of the various Russian political 
groups abroad so that the voice of 
free Russia can make itself heard be- 
side that of Stalin’s “monolith.” Yet, 
in spite of all the energy invested in 
this project, it now faces a grave 
crisis. 

It was a sound idea when it was 
first proposed several years ago. To 
lend articulateness to the recent 
refugees, who reflect the real mind 
and spirit of the Russian people to- 
day, seemed a vital task. It was im- 
portant to show the world how the 
Russians really feel about their des- 
potic regime at a time when the 
spotlight of history is turned on 
Russia and every government and 
citizen must be properly oriented for 
the historic events which may occur 
at any time. 

According to the original plan, 
a combination of certain Russian 
groups was to speak in the name of 
a free Russia, but a purely American 
organization shortly sprang up, as 
well, with a view to demonstrating 
this country’s friendship for the 
Russian people. The idea of the 
“American Committee for the Libera- 
tion of the Russian People”—a sound 
and important undertaking—was 
first suggested by Eugene Lyons 
three or four years ago. However, as 
long as the voices of the pro-Soviet 
“liberals” prevailed in public opinion 
and, to some degree, in Government, 
it could not be realized. It took a 
number of major catastrophes, par- 
ticularly the Communist aggression in 
Korea, to convince influential circles 
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By David J. Dallin 


Russian Emigre 


Talks Hit Snag 


in this country that the time was ripe 
for such an effort. 

Starting last January, a number of 
Russian émigré conferences have 
been convened on the initiative of 
the American Committee. The first 
was held in the German resort of 
Fiissen; what seems destined to be 
the last for some time to come broke 
up in Wiesbaden several weeks ago. 
In between, meetings were held in 
Munich and Stuttgart, various com- 
missions and “bureaus” were at work, 
and negotiations were conducted with 
groups representing various non- 
Russian nationalities of the Soviet 
Union. All the while, delegates were 
coming and going from Germany, 
France and the United States. 

It soon turned out that too wide 
a range of groups and parties had 
been invited to discuss the consolida- 
tion scheme. No body accurately re- 
flecting the present state of Russian 
opinion can include those who dream 
of restoring the Tsar and the old 
Russian Empire. Under the guise of 
“non-predetermination”—i.e., not pre- 
judging the issue of whether Russia 
should be a monarchy or a republic 
—certain émigré groups have con- 
vinced monarchists among both their 
leaders and their rank and file. These 
groups were invited, along with the 
democrats and republicans, to partici- 
pate in the new “Council” which was 
to emerge from the series of confer- 
ences. Under these conditions, of 
course, no real unity could be estab- 
lished. 

At the same time, a number of 
committees speaking in the name of 
the non-Russian nationalities (chief- 


ly from the Caucasus) were invited 
to join the “Council.” Most of the 
Russian delegates regarded them as 
unrepresentative of their peoples at 
the present time. The leaders had left 
Russia decades ago, and many of 
them had aided the Nazis during the 
war. The most recent Soviet refugees 
contend that national antagonisms in 
Russia today are inconsiderable (ex- 
cept in the newly-acquired Baltic and 
Polish areas), in contrast to the in- 
tense friction among the émigré 
groups. The Russian representatives 
complain that the American Commit- 
tee has given too much support to 
these small “national” organizations 
and thus made agreement impossible. 

The projected marriage of the 
eleven Russian and non-Russian 
groups represented at the Wiesbaden 
conference has had to be abandoned 
on grounds of incompatibility. There 
was no future in the attempt to create 
an organization in which recently- 
escaped Soviet Army officers had to 
find a common language with typical 
products of the feverish émigré 
world, democrats with monarchists, 
and liberals with totalitarians. More- 
over, the Russians have objected bit- 
terly to some of the methods which 
have been employed by the American 
Committee. 

It is logical for émigrés from the 
Soviet satellite states to combine their 
efforts, submerging political differ- 
ences and forming united fronts. But 
this simple method is not applicable 
to the Russian problem. 

Unlike the satellites, Russia is not 
occupied by foreign troops. The 
“Russian question” is the product of 
internal developments, of the most 
profound upheaval any nation has 
ever undergone. After thirty-four 
years, you cannot solve the problem 
with a primitive “unity” concept 
which was long ago tried and found 
wanting. Other methods are needed, 
and they must and can be found. 





The regular columns by Victor Rie- 
sel and Robert Dean, omitted in 
this issue, will appear next week. 
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Behind the Korean Atrocities 


The Communist murder of PWs, civilians, intellectuals, children is an old, old story 


HE charge by the Eighth Army’s 
T aie war-crimes investigator, 
Col. James M. Hanley, that 6,270 
American prisoners of war had been 
murdered in cold blood by the Com- 
munists fighting in North Korea 
caused a major worldwide sensation. 
Later, General Ridgway censured 
Colonel Hanley and scaled down the 
Colonel’s estimates. But what has ap- 
parently gone unnoticed in the daily 
press of this country is the simple 
fact that the Communists fighting in 
North Korea have never shown the 
slightest inclination to observe the 
Geneva Convention and the Rules of 
Land Warfare, and murder disarmed 
soldiers as they see fit. 
A few facts are in order. On 
February 16, 1951, the International 
Red Cross in Geneva reported that it 


By Richard Deverall 


Asian Representative, International 


Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


had received from the UN Command 
in Korea the names of 80,000 North 
Koreans captured by the UN forces, 
bringing the total reported to 
115,000. As no word had been re- 
ceived from the North Korean Com- 
munist Command, the Red Cross per- 
sisted in attempts to get the names 
of UN prisoners of war and to set up 
some sort of a de facto arrangement 
with the Communists whereby UN- 
Red Cross packages could be de- 
livered to the prisoners. 

A Red Cross mission was reported 
in Peking late last March, and early 
in April the Hong Kong Standard 
reported that the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross had returned 
from Peking to Hong Kong with 
word that the Communists had flatly 
rejected its request for observance of 


the Geneva Convention governing the 
treatment of prisoners of war. The 
Peking regime also refused “to allow 
the Committee to keep a permanent 
representative in Peking to distribute 
medical supplies for victims of the 
war.” Paul Ruegger, Chairman of 
the Committee, told the Standard 
that the mission felt it had been a 
“complete failure” in trying to deal 
with the Chinese Communists. 


RED CROSS BLOCKED 

Finally, on August 4, Sir John 
Newman Morris, Chairman of the 
Australian Red Cross Society, con- 
firmed from Hong Kong that the In- 
ternational Red Cross had _ been 
effectively blocked and ignored in 
continual attempts to establish con- 
tact with the Chinese and North 
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Korean Communists. Sir John added 
that the IRC had on hand 2,000 
food parcels for the UN prisoners of 
war which the Chinese-Korean Com- 
munists refused even to accept! 

Late in August, the International 
Red Cross announced that, although 
the UN Command had furnished it 
with the names of 163,539 UN-held 
North Korean and Chinese prison- 
ers, the IRC to date had the names 
of only 110 prisoners held by the 
Communists. The President of the 
International Red Cross, at the same 
time, sent a message to both Kim II- 
sung, Premier of North Korea, and 
General Peng Ten-huai, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Chinese “volunteers” 
fighting the UN in Korea. The mes- 
sage pointed out that the UN already 
held 14,347 Chinese soldiers and 
noted sharply that the names of the 
110 Communist-held prisoners had 
been secured not from the Commu- 
nist commanders but from Commu- 
nist radio and press announcements. 

The IRC added: 


“Moreover, all our endeavors to 
convey medical supplies for sick 
and wounded of the forces, for 
prisoners and civilian war victims 
in North Korea have so far failed, 
but we recall that the stocks ear- 
marked for such purposes, part of 
which are in Hong Kong, remain 
available, as well as food parcels 
for prisoners of war.” 

There was no reply from the Com- 


munists. The only way in which an- 
xious American parents could find 
out whether their sons were alive in 
Communist captivity was to buy 
copies of People’s China, published 
in Peking by the Mao regime. This 
magazine runs pictures of some of 
the Americans held by the Commu- 
nists, and it has issued supplements 
listing the name, rank, serial number 
and home address of hundreds of 
prisoners. In addition, Radio Peking 
has broadcast several programs for 
Southeast Asia, presenting what pur- 
port to be young American GIs, who 
tell Asian listeners how the “cruel 
Wall Street warmongers” tore them 
from their homes in order to “plunge 
the world into war and enslave the 
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toiling masses of Korea, Japan and 
China.” 

Russia’s backing of the wanton 
butchery of UN prisoners of war was 
highlighted last June when Jacob 
Malik submitted a 40-page memoran- 
dum to the UN on so-called “atroci- 
ties” by American, British and South 
Korean troops against the North 
Korean people. The United States de- 
manded that the International Red 
Cross be permitted to enter North 
Korea in order to verify or refute 
the charges. Yet, while they shrieked 
about UN atrocities, the Communists 
steadfastly refused such an investi- 
gation. 

The reason for this refusal to ad- 
mit IRC investigators is obvious: The 
Communists have too many authentic 
atrocities of their own to conceal. 
Early last February, for example, 
UN patrols in the Anyang hills in 
North Korea discovered the bodies 
of eighty South Korean orphans 
“stacked in an orphanage yard like 
cordwood.” Investigators reported 
that the children had been permitted 
to starve to death by the Communists. 
Said one Army Captain: 


“It’s bad enough to see civilians 
killed during a battle, but to see 
those helpless, starved little kids 
really wrings your heart.” 


The Captain, of course, could not 
understand that the victims had 
been “reactionary” children; hence, 
the Communists could find no food 
for them! 

Shortly thereafter, the Communists 
worked a well-known trick north of 
Hoengsong, when sixty Chinese 
waved white flags in apparent token 
of surrender. The leading Chinese 
spoke English and _ greeted the 
Americans as “friends.” Another 
Chinese shook hands with a GI—and 
then suddenly flung a grenade behind 
him. The outnumbered GIs scrambled 
back into their tanks as the Chinese 
“friends” opened up with  sub- 
machine-guns. 

In October, reports came from the 
East-central front that the Chinese 
Communists were holding their fire 


on able-bodied Americans, preferring 
to use their bullets on stretcher 
parties carrying wounded Gls to the 
rear. ‘Testified medical-aid man 
Charles Seszo of Pennsylvania: “We 
were pinned to the ground by a 
machine-gun that allowed armed in- 
fantry to pass and fired only when 
we would raise up to move the 
stretcher along.” His buddy, Pvt. 
Wimpole, added: “We were unarmed 
and the red crosses on our arms 
seemed to be a target instead of a 
safety factor.” Later, Capt. Thomas 
Waldie, a Catholic chaplain, testified 
that he had seen a Communist sniper 
shooting at litter-bearers carrying 
wounded American soldiers to an aid 
station. 


ELITE ELIMINATED 


One also recalls the reports of what 
happened in Seoul and other South 
Korean cities after the early Com- 
munist victories in 1950. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of known anti-Com- 
munists, intellectuals and Govern- 
ment administrators were lined up 
and shot, for the Communists realize 
that exterminating the intellectual 
élite insures their ultimate victory 
regardless of temporary setbacks. 

What is involved in the present 
controversy, then, is not the number 
of atrocities committed by the Com- 
munists, but the fact that there have, 
indeed, been widespread atrocities. 
The question is not whether Colonel 
Hanley was accurate in his estimate 
and verification of the atrocities, but 
why the Communists are not observ- 
ing the minimum rules of warfare 
accepted by all civilized nations. 

The facts about the Communist 
atrocities should be broadcast 
through Asia as an example of the 
kind of “democracy” Communist 
political agents and their guerrilla 
auxiliaries are trying to sell in many 
Asian countries. Then the people of 
Asia will understand that the “cul- 
ture” of which Peking propagandists 
boast is one based on the murder of 
innocent children and the machine- 
gunning of soldiers under a false flag 
of surrender. 
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S ENATOR HERBERT O’Conor (D.- 
Md.) deserves a vote of thanks 
for giving the American people a 
vivid diplomatic profile. The profile’s 
subject is one Jari Stary, high-rank- 
ing official in the Czechoslovak Em- 
bassy in Washington and the Czech 
UN delegation. Mr. Stary’s “diplo- 
matic” training, according to Senator 
O’Conor, speaking on behalf of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, has been rather peculiar: 
First he took a six-month course in 
espionage and assassination in Mos- 
cow. This was followed by _post- 


graduate work in Czechoslovakia, 
where he received an advanced de- 
gree in “silent killing,” including 
strangulation, breaking the neck with 
a sudden blow, jabbing stilettoes into 
vital spots, and forcible application 
of anesthetics. 

the United 


States, apparently, was to terrorize 


Stary’s function in 
Czech diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives who might be contemplat- 
ing a break to freedom; carrying an 
unlicensed revolver was another of 
his diplomatic accomplishments. 

As an individual, Jari Stary is 
unimportant. As a type automatically 
multiplied in Communist- 
ruled country from Czechoslovakia to 
China, he several ideas. 
First, he seems an obvious candidate 
for persona non grata listing, even 
by a State Department which has 
learned not to expect very high 
standards from Communist diplo- 
mats. Second, he is a milestone on 
the downward road of European 
civilization. Europe’s diplomats be- 
fore 1914 doubtless had defects and 
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On Murderers 
and Football 


limitations. But not one of them 
acquired his most distinctive training 
along the lines preferred by Scarface 
Capone. Finally, it is useful to have 
dossiers on people like Jari Stary, 
whose profiles dispel the illusion, 
fostered from time to time by semi- 
neutralist speeches in the UN, that 
the difficulties between the Commu- 
nists and the free peoples are simply 
a matter of bad manners and short 
tempers. 

While there is little advantage in 
the use of bluster and threats in 
Western spokesmen, 
there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that the threat to civilization 
inherent in a system which Jari Stary 
represents can be charmed out of 
existence by conciliatory speeches. 


A WORD FOR FOOTBALL 


The great game of college football 
has been taking a verbal pounding 
comparable with the physical knocks 
suffered by the young athletes who 
tussle with each other on the grid- 
irons. First, there was the breaching 
of the West Point honor system; then, 
the complaints about financial in- 
ducements held out to students who 
are better qualified to throw a block 
or make a tackle than to solve a 
problem in calculus. 
that the 
game can get out of hand; the desire 


There is no question 
to win at any price can lead to ser- 
ious corruption of the amateur spirit 
that makes football so attractive. But, 
while there is a strong case for 
curbing excesses, I think it would be 
a pity if the game were dropped in 
intercollegiate competition. 


In my own experience at a small 
Eastern college, I think the good in 
the game outweighed the bad. It 
provided physical sport and strenu- 
ous conditioning for those rugged 
enough to take part and healthy 
recreation for those who couldn't. 

Football has developed enormously 
from the bruising, bonecrushing con- 
test of fifty years ago. It is now a 
fast, open game, with brain at least 
as important an element as brawn, 
The offense has gained at the ex- 
pense of the defense, which often 
makes the outcome more uncertain 
and gives the spectator more thrills. 

Finally, it should be counted to 
football’s credit that it extracted 
from John Marquand’s Old Boston- 
ian museum one of his rare expres- 
sions in favor of social democracy. 
George Apley wrote as follows to a 
friend when Harvard’s football for- 
tunes were at a low ebb: 


“Something seems to be very 
wrong with Harvard athletics. For 
some reason the teams do not 
seem to have the fighting spirit 
which they had when we were 
young. The players seem soft and, 
I am sorry to say, almost effemi- 
nate. It seems utterly impossible 
any longer to beat Yale, and there 
is not much pleasure in attending 
a spectacle which is an inevitable 
defeat. 

“I was told only last Tuesday 
at the Club lunch that one of our 
troubles is that certain players 
are not encouraged for reasons of 
social distinctions, that many fel- 
lows from South Boston and the 
suburbs who might make very 
good material indeed are frowned 
on by their teammates who do not 
care to play with the type which 
we used to know as ‘mucker.’ This 
is all very well, if their team can 
beat Yale. But if it cannot I, for 
one, think these ‘muckers’ should 
be encouraged, as long as they are 
Harvard men. The more of them 
the better, I say, if they can hold 
the Yale rush line.” 


P.S. Harvard, which has long been 
using football talent wherever it 
could be found, did succeed this year 
in tying Yale and was within a mo- 
ment of the dazzling joy, for all 
the George Apleys, of victory. 
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IT IS DIFFICULT to tell whether 
Richard Rovere and Arthur Schles- 
inger started out to be objective his- 
torians and 


ended up subjective 
partisans, or vice versa, but it is 
clear that they have produced a book 
with a split personality. Consequently, 
one enters upon a chapter that 
breathes the pure, clean air of, simple 
fact and honest analysis only to 
slither into another that is fetid with 
party bias and polemical bile. The 
General and the President is a book 
that—like its two 


have achieved greatness, but, being 


subjects—could 
intensely partisan—again, like its 
protagonists—had to fail. 

Not that it is immoral to choose 
sides. No history that is meaningful, 
still less contemporary history, can 
be written without a point of view. 
On the other hand, one should not 
essay a book on the Far East unless 
he is prepared to deal out the cards 
as they come off the top of the deck. 
For in the epic tragedy of China, par- 
ticularly—which Rovere and Schles- 
inger have made the real axis of their 
work—no party comes off well, and 
indeed the authors make plain just 
that fact without developing their 
book in accordance with it. 

About the necessity and the right 
of President Truman to remove Gen- 
eral MacArthur from his commands 
there can no longer be doubt. As the 
authors point out, some of the most 
disparate political forces in America 
joined in endorsing the President’s 
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action. From the more sober perspec- 
tive of today, no one this side of the 
MacArthur cultists will seriously at- 
tempt to justify the numerous acts 
of insubordination that led to the 
General’s dismissal. We can thank 
Mr. Truman for having shown cour- 
age and leadership in acting deci- 
sively to reaffirm the supremacy of 
civil authority over military against 
a commander who, at the time, was 
immensely popular. It is also char- 
acteristic that MacArthur, who then 
fancied himself a Caesar shunting 
aside a bothersome claque of poli- 
ticians, recently made a speech up- 
holding civilian supremacy without 
clarifying whether this or his former 
position expresses his real belief. 

Such contradictions are inherent 
in the MacArthur personality, which 
regards itself as above mortal 
evaluation; and tracking them down 
enables Rovere and Schlesinger to 
dissolve many a MacArthur myth. 
Even MacArthur the vaunted mili- 
tary genius turns out, upon inspec- 
tion, to be much less. 

Emerging a genuine hero from 
World War I, the General cut an 
unhappy peacetime figure, and, al- 
though he became our youngest 
Army Chief of Staff, he could find 
something near adequate expression 
for his grandiosity only in the Phil- 
ippines. There, freed of the in- 
hibitions of Washington, he reigned 


Truman and 


MacArthur 


The General and the President. 
By R. H. Rovere & A. M. Schlesinger Jr. 
Farrar, Straus. 336 pp. $3.75. 
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as a quasi-overlord. But it was also 
in the Philippines that the first major 
test of his ability as military planner 
and strategist found him wanting. . 

MacArthur clung to the belief, in 
the face of better military judgment, 
that the Philippines were defensible 
against Japan. He predicted, in fact, 
that once his defense plans were 
completed, “no chancellery in the 
world . . . will ever willingly make 
an effort to willfully attack the Phil- 
ippines.” Japan never gave him the 
opportunity to perfect those plans; 
nevertheless, the bloody events of 
1942 proved that the full strength 
of the United States massed in the 
islands could not have saved them. 
Nor is it to the General’s military 
credit that, with Pearl Harbor al- 
ready a blazing fact, he failed to 
order General Lewis H. Brereton’s 
small air force into offensive action 
until six precious hours later .. . 
when it was too late, for by then 
the Japanese had devastated Clark 
Field and caused 200 U.S. casualties. 

During the Pacific War, Mac- 
Arthur frowned upon the decision of 
the Joint Chiefs to have Admiral 
Nimitz drive through the Central 
Pacific while the General, based on 
Australia, fought up from the south. 
MacArthur, who in 1951 counseled a 
disarmed America to risk engaging 
the whole of Red China, in 1944 
feared that a fully armed America 
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did not possess the strength to sup- 
port both Nimitz’s campaign and his 
own. Moreover, MacArthur, who 
later was to gain fame as the brilliant 
exponent of the “leapfrogging” 
strategy—of permitting Japanese 
island bastions to “wither on the 
vine”—hit upon it nearly by acci- 
dent, as a result of the destruction of 
an enemy convoy by General George 
Kenny’s bombers. In _ recounting 
these facts, Rovere and Schlesinger 
do not intend to detract from the 
General’s military greatness—they 
concede this time and again; but 
they do aim and succeed in cutting 
him down to size. 

On Korea, the authors are in their 
element. With the massive testimony 
of the Senate hearings on Mac- 
Arthur to draw from, they present a 
convincing case against the General’s 
policies. The original decision to 
withdraw from ‘Korea was based, as 
everyone now knows, upon the advice 
of all our military leaders, including 
MacArthur, who held that the penin- 
sula was indefensible and lay outside 
our Far Eastern perimeter of de- 
fense. Formosa was put in the same 
category. Yet MacArthur confounded 
his own better judgment, as well as 
that of his peers, by subsequently ad- 
vocating, in General Bradley’s phrase, 
a showdown with “the wrong 
enemy at the wrong time in the 
wrong place.” Too, MacArthur was 
given to understand, the last time as 
late as January 13, 1951, in a Presi- 
dential message sent directly to him, 
that Korea was not purely a military 
action but a political one as well; 
that is, our purpose was to show that 
aggression does not pay and, in 
showing that, “to provide a rallying 
point” for the free world. But Mac- 
Arthur in Korea, like MacArthur in 
the Pacific War, refused to heed any 
considerations but the narrow ones 
affecting his particular theater, and 
as he then castigated Washington for 
“refusing” to send him adequate war- 
power, so in the Korean instance he 
concluded that a cabal back home 
was out to frustrate him. He attempt- 
ed, in short, to run his own war, to 


the point of upsetting a diplomatic 
peace move by calling upon the Com- 
munists to surrender in the field. 

In dissecting these and other Asia- 
centric views of MacArthur’s, Rovere 
and Schlesinger are on firm ground. 
But when they also attribute these 
views to the Republican party, then 
counterpose *to them a Europo-cen- 
trism of their own, and in turn 
ascribe this to General Marshall and 
the Democrats, they commit an un- 
forgivable disservice. Here they have 
invented a set of labels which do in- 
justice to our military leadership, 
add to the partisanship that has more 
than confused debate on the Far 
East, and do not conform to reality. 

The cold fact is—and this the 
authors give lip-service to—we are 
in a global war in which now one 
theater, now another, may assume 
temporary dominance. Can anyone 
say, for example, that the Middle 
East has not momentarily become 
as decisive a sector as Europe? If it 
is true, ultimately, that as Europe 


.goes so goes Western civilization, it 


is equally true that the fates of Asia 
and Africa can, penultimately, de- 
termine the destiny of Europe. By 
adding up Western Europe’s indus- 
trial resources, one can conclude, as 
Rovere and Schlesinger do, that 
other areas are unimportant by com- 
parison; but this is academic reason- 
ing—any number of dynamic events 
elsewhere, some now in full swing, 
can nullify the best statistical reckon- 
ing. Another explosion like the 
Chinese, in Asia or the Middle East, 
and Western European neutralism 
can swiftly turn into sheer defeatism 
and render European industrial and 
military power a lifeless computation. 
But Rovere and Schlesinger, in the 
interest of debunking MacArthur, 
swing to another extreme and blind 
themselves to the interacting forces— 
of which Korea, contrary to their 
impression, is a very crucial one— 
which make this a global conflict in 
the fullest sense of the term. 
Similarly, in their desire to dem- 
onstrate how wrong MacArthur (and 


the GOP) is on China, the authors 


deliver as neat a whitewashing of 
Administration policy there as Dean 
Acheson could have written. Better, 
For while Mr. Acheson, as an official, 
must strain credulity by refusing to 
concede a single error, Rovere and 
Schlesinger make their case:sound all 
the more reasonable by admitting to 
some Administration faults. These, 
however, are usually canceled out 
by citing Republican mistakes exact 
in kind and degree. Thus the Wash- 
ington policy of urging a Communist- 
Nationalist coalition is excused on 
the grounds that the Republicans 
then backed the same program. As 
if two wrongs make a right! Cer- 
tainly few of us can claim to have 
had the ideal policy toward pre- 
Communist China, but it would seem 
to be the better part of historical 
analysis to stop seeking justifications 
for epochal blunders and to start 
coldly examining how and why these 
blunders happened. For if respected 
minds persist in viewing China 
through the eyes of party interest, 
the future cost will be not merely 
loss of respect for them but some- 
thing far worse: national suicide 
through partisan strife. 

It is difficult, in the first place, to 
understand why the authors included 
a long section on China. True, this 
occupied much of the attention of 
the Senate hearings precipitated by 
MacArthur, but the policies ex- 
pounded there were not only Mac- 
Arthur’s, and the area covered en- 
compassed far more than China. If 
the authors’ intent was to lay stress 
on China, they should have entitled 
their book accordingly. One of its 
basic faults is that, like the hearings, 
it rambles beyond its subject-matter 
into an area that requires separate 
study, and one free of personalities 
and politics. 

One of the really enjoyable features 
of The General and the President is 
its superb literary style, which, 
though sometimes too New Yorkerish 
for the matter treated, is generally 
charming. Rovere and Schlesinger 
are masters of wit, irony and polite 
invective, but not of world politics. 
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The Pageant of Elizabeth’s England 


The England of Elizabeth. 
By A. L. Rowse. 
Macmillan. 547 pp. $6.50. 


THIS BOOK—or one like it—has 
taken an astonishingly long time to 
get itself written. The theme has 
about everything the historian could 
ask of a subject, and it is curious 
that, until the present volume ap- 
peared, no historian had attempted it 
on anything like an adequate scale. 
Not only does the Elizabethan Age 
abound in commanding personalities, 
dramatic contrasts and crucial de- 
cisions, but, more important to the 
serious historian, it was one of the 
great formative periods in modern 
English history. The British social 
and British 
which are Mr. Rowse’s special con- 
cern, took on the outlines that they 
were to hold for centuries—at least, 
the Elizabethan stamp was inefface- 
ably placed upon them. Mr. Rowse 
does not overstate when he entitles 
his first chapter “A Living Age.” 

This is not, then, a narrative his- 
tory of the reign of Elizabeth, nor a 


structure institutions, 


chronological account of how the 
Queen’s government established it- 
self and subdued its enemies at home 
and abroad. Rather, it attempts a 
synthetic view of the Elizabethans 
and their ways. Mr. Rowse, who has 
already given us a brilliant portrait 
of Tudor society in a single county, 
his native Cornwall, has extended his 
studies to Elizabethan society and 
institutions as a whole. This volume, 
the first of two, has to do with the 
structure of Elizabethan society and 
its expression in the economy, gov- 
ernment, the Church and education. 
The second will trace the accomplish- 
ments of this dynamic society, its ex- 
pansion overseas and its creative 
achievements in the world of the in- 
tellect and the senses. 

Let it be said at once that, even 
on the incomplete evidence of the 
first volume, Mr. Rowse’s is a major 
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addition to Tudor historiography. He 
has painted a memorable canvas of 
what he calls “this small society— 
tough, vigorous, pulsating with en- 
ergy—that . . . made the age the most 
remarkable in our history.” It was a 
society, he believes, whose develop- 
ment followed a rhythmic pattern, in 
which two main themes are plainly 
distinguishable. One of these was the 
Reformation—despite its initially de- 
structive effects and the two or three 
decades of social dislocation that fol- 
lowed. Once Tudor society adjusted 
itself to the new force, absorbed the 
lands of the Church into secular agri- 
culture, and adopted a religious via 
media, the Reformation provided a 
source of vigor and strength for the 
English nation. The dynamic energies 
of the Elizabethans now revealed 
themselves in an unprecedented burst 
of creative activity. 

The other conspicuous theme is the 
rise of the gentry class. For the 
Tudor period, more than any other, 
marked the origin of this class which 
has no precise equivalent in the so- 
cial structure of other nations and 
which played such a crucial part in 
England’s ascent to greatness. It was 
an age of exceptional social mobil- 
ity, when enterprise, an eye for the 
main chance, or sheer luck might 
bring unparalleled rewards in wealth 
and social position. Rising prices and 
a land system which was in a fluid 
condition owing to the gradual dis- 
solution of the medieval manor and 
the expropriation of Church lands 
(Mr. Rowse believes that the extent 
and adverse social effects of the en- 
closures have been gravely exagger- 
ated) offered a dazzling opportunity 
to merchants, yeomen, professional 
men and, indeed, to any who could 
raise the necessary capital to estab 
lish themselves on the land and to 


found landed families. It’ was this 
gentry class, above all, who were the 
architects of Elizabethan greatness. 
Name any distinguished public fig- 
ure—Cecil, Bacon, Walsingham, 
Raleigh—and the chances are that he 
was of the gentry, either in his own 
or in a not too remote generation. 

These two themes, the effects of the 
Reformation and the rise of the 
gentry, Mr. Rowse skilfully traces 
through the various areas of Eliza- 
bethan life where they interacted, 
through agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, Government, and even into 
education and the law. His method 
requires a nice balance between the 
general and the specific, between na- 
tional scene and local detail. He 
moves easily from the broad outline 
to the illustrative detail and back 
again, with a shrewd eye for the tell- 
ing incident and significant example. 
These he draws largely from local 
materials, and, as he passes from 
county to county and family to 
family, he shows an _ affectionate 
familiarity with the England of fields, 
villages and country houses. Indeed, 
it is one of the merits of Mr. Rowse’s 
study that, largely because of his gen- 
erous use of local records, he man- 
ages to implant in the reader not 
only a degree of knowledge of the 
Elizabethan Age, but, much more 
difficult and important, a feeling of 
kinship with the Elizabethans. The 
reader without a special interest in 
the period may find him overgener- 
ous with detail. Local allusions and 
examples are occasionally allowed to 
accumulate to the point of diminish- 
ing returns, and some sections may 
prove fairly heavy going, in spite of 
the author’s vivid, sometimes deliber- 
ately angular, prose. 

Mr. Rowse’s pageant, appropri- 
ately enough, has its heroine, the 
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Queen herself. If ever a period of 
English history legitimately took the 
name of the reigning monarch, that 
period was the Elizabethan. Far more 
than any other ruler, she became a 
part of the living tradition of English 
history, the contemporary of later 
generations of Englishmen. Resource- 
ful, relatively tolerant, shrewd, real- 
istic, capable of eliciting the highest 
devotion from her servants, Eliza- 
beth was uniquely fitted to compro- 
mise the differences that divided the 
country and reconcile Englishmen to 
each other. As Pope Sixtus V re- 
marked, “She is a great woman... . 
Just look how well she governs; she 
is only a woman, only mistress of 
half an island, and yet she makes 
herself feared by Spain, by France, 
by the Emperor, by all.” There can 
be no question that Elizabeth’s was 
the dominant voice in the regime, 
and Mr. Rowse, good Englishman 
that he is, remains her devoted sub- 
ject some four centuries after she 
reigned. 

Mr. Rowse is clearly an historian 
who believes that objectivity can be 
carried to unprofitable extremes, and 
he does not hesitate to give as opin- 
ions what some readers may construe 
as biases. For example, some of his 
judgments seem a little loaded on the 
aristocratic side. One suspects that 
they are as much criticisms of his 
own society as appraisals of the 
Elizabethan. Then again, he is so 
much the politique in matters of re- 
ligion that it is hard for him to sum- 
mon any sympathy for, indeed under- 
standing of, the groups on the left 
and the right. He can find little to ad- 
mire in either the Catholic or the 
Puritan position—in his first sen- 
tence on the Puritans, he refers to 
the “unattractiveness” of the subject 
—and it is a question whether either 
gets its day in court. Yet one must 
not complain. If Mr. Rowse were not 
a middle-of-the-roader in religion, he 
might well have proved less satisfy- 
ing as an interpreter of other activi- 
ties of the Elizabethans, who, being 
Englishmen, were little inclined to 
extreme solutions. 
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WHAT EVER HAPPENED to the novel 
of social protest? Some of us com- 
plain that, nowadays, fiction lacks 
the impact and pertinence of the 
naturalistic novel of the Nineteen 
Thirties. Our more capable novelists, 
if they have not stopped writing, 
have turned their attention inward 
onto the conflicts of the individual 
mind. Metaphysical themes are more 
frequent. The symbolist novel, the 
novel of manners, the journalistic 
novel that exposes a segment of so- 
ciety with satirical intent, are re- 
placing the sociological novel. Partly 
this is due to our writers’ rejection 
of Communism and the loose Marx- 
ism fashionable in the Nineteen 
Thirties; but mainly I think it is due 
to the fact that American novelists 
have consistently evaded the respon- 
sibilities of the intellectual. 

Par Lagerkvist is a European nov- 
elist of the second class who has just 
been awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. Two of his brief novellas 
have been published in the U. S.: 
The Dwarf (L. B. Fischer) and 
Barrabas (Random House, $2.75). 
Both works show a thorough under- 
standing and acceptance of a novel- 
istic technique already perfected by 
Franz Kafka and Thomas Mann, that 
of the psychological novel which op- 
erates ironically within a principal 
character’s obsession. So The Dwarf 
is about an actual jester at a renais- 
sance court as well as about the 
dwarf in man, the anti-social being 
who demands all at any cost and will 
give nothing except under duress. 
Barrabas is an uncomplicated short 
novel about a man who needed to 
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believe in Jesus Christ, but could 
not lie to himself that he believed 
even upon his own cross. It is an easy 
book to read and a hard book to put 
out of your mind. The theme is 
simply that God is both necessary 
and impossible. If these books have 
faults, one is that they are too neat. 
Literature should not perfectly ex- 
press philosophical epigrams; both 
novellas nearly do. They are also 
about a historical time and place, 
thus running up against the unnovel- 
istic requirement of historical fiction 
to assure the reader that human 
nature was the same once upon a 
time as now. Par Lagerkvist, who has 
learned from Dr. Mann, has tried to 
solve this technical problem by 
selecting characters involved in his- 
toric crises that bred obsessions 
parallel to our own. He succeeds only 
in making Barrabas credible as a 
modern man in a modern crisis made 
to congrue with an artfully distorted 
classic one. The true Barrabas re- 
mains a legend. 

Yet this European novelist—he is 
Swedish—-selected a technique and a 
way of knowing his material before 
he set words upon paper, and not 
once did he relinquish his technique 
or violate his approach to reality. 
How a novelist understands a world 
and how he employs his craft are 
intellectual problems. The actual 
process of the novel is metaphorical; 
it is an experiment in a peculiarly 
restricted form of living. The Amer- 
ican novelist puts the life experience 
first and allows his novels to sap it, 
to expand from it, but too seldom 
to evolve out of it. Take John O’Hara, 
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who has just published a long short 
story pretending to be a novel called 
The Farmer’s Hotel (Random House, 
$2.00). Mr. O’Hara’s life experience 
has been that of a doctor’s son born 
to the fringes of the country club set 
in Pennsylvania. He grew up to as- 
pire toward the Philadelphia Main 
Line, to become a newspaperman in 
New York and an intimate of café 
society, Broadway and the _half- 
world. Later, as a successful novelist, 
he came to know Hollywood and its 
particular variation on American 
metropolitan culture. As any life 
must be, his life is limited to a few 
areas of experience. 

John O?Hara is the most European 
of American novelists because he 
uses his experience as an intellectual 
uses a conceptual scheme. Indeed, 
The Farmer’s Hotel is Mr. O’Hara’s 
world in microcosm, almost an out- 
line of his system of references. Each 
character stands for some type he has 
known in those aspects of society he 
has known. Each is grade-labeled. A 
man and a woman having an affair 
blunder into the hotel during a 
storm: Their clothes and manner of 
speech label them the aristocrats of 
the O’Hara world. A colored man 
tends bar, and his speech and know- 
ingness tag him as the man who 
passes from one stratum of society 
to another. The proprietor is in 
business; the doctor represents a pro- 
fession; the sister act, made up of 
two women who are not sisters, rep- 
resents Broadway, Hollywood, and 
both sacred and profane love; the 
truck driver stands for the laboring 
classes and for evil. Mr. O’Hara’s 
rationalization of the social reality is 
probably quite representative of the 
kind of personal framework for un- 
derstanding the world that many 
Americans evolve, but it is startlingly 
inadequate for a novelist. The worst 
fault of The Farmer’s Hotel is that 
the characters are supposed to per- 
sonify abstract forces and also social 
types. They succeed to some degree 
as social types, limited by their 
creator’s impaired means of knowing 
them; they fail as angels and devils. 
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In the Absence of Angels is the 
title of a collection of short stories 
by Hortense Calisher (Little, Brown, 
$3.00). Most of them are short 
pieces, not stories; but the title story 
and one other seemed to me to be 
close to first-rate. The title story is 
the most famous: As I understood it, 
this was intended to plumb the mind 
of an intransigent anti-Communist 
liberal on the eve of her interrogation 
by a Communist she had attempted 
to befriend in youth. Told entirely 
within the minds of women, and 
from a point in time after a future 
Communist seizure of New York, the 
story has a kind of novel horror. 
Mrs. Calisher, in another, better story, 
shows a sound grasp of scene; she is 
also willing to lay aside the single- 
minded symbolic development of de- 
tail, the playing of percentages in 
the hope of achievirig an epiphany so 
that almost every gesture is pregnant 
with vague meaning that is the trade- 
mark of the New Yorker school. But 
her approach to the story appears to 
be intuitive. She writes well, yet she 
is inclined to digress. I could not 
feel at any time that I knew from 
what basis she perceived the events 
in her fiction, except that of a re- 
spectably brought-up young woman 
who has not yet been deprived of 
any of the amenities, although she 
has dread of both her and their 
future. She writes as if she were 
about to make a beginning near the 
end of time. 

There we have a significant change 
in the environment which has neces- 
sarily wrought changes in our 
writers’ approach to reality. The 
Thirties were a time of social crisis; 
today is a time of personal crisis. 
Then, the young writer wondered if 
he would hold his job, survive the 
coming war, ever earn enough to 
marry; but he knew what was wrong 
with society and just what to do to 
make everything right. Today, young 
writers have the same worries of war 
and income, although the latter are 
much . ameliorated; but they no 
longer are sure of what is wrong 
with society and doubt if anything 


can be done. There is a breakdown 
of belief in all the phases of natural- 
ism. A man like Willard Motley, 
when he writes a book like We Fished 
All Night (Appleton-Century, $3.75) , 
can only imitate the surfaces of nat- 
uralism. Motley seems to derive from 
James T. Farrell without ever com- 
prehending his method. There are the 
elegiac quality, the powerful ac- 
cretions of detail as to the behavior 
of individuals caged by a social pre- 
dicament; but there is no means of 
knowing or defining the predicament. 

Disbelief in Don Lockwood, Aaron 
Levine and the other major char- 
acters of Mr. Motley’s novel does not 
occur at once. We meet them against 
the background of a strike and, for a 
time, it looks as though there will be 
a large scene with many recognizable 
social types. The strike ends, the 
characters go to war and return; 
another strike begins. Don Lock- 
wood, the incompetent actor, be- 
comes a competent demagogue; a 
successful union organizer becomes 
an unsuccessful pervert; an untal- 
ented, neurotic poet commits suicide. 
The traumata of the war experiences, 
understood on the lowest of psycholo- 
gical levels, emerge as a prime 
mover that causes these characters 
to grow and to deteriorate. A tran- 
sient experience, late in life, offsets 
the whole weight of the environment. 
This is poor science and gross senti- 
mentality. So this is what has hap- 
pened to the novel of social protest 
in America. Half-understood con- 
cepts were only partly applied to the 
problems of the novel for a few 
decades, then discarded as each 
author’s sense of personal crisis deep- 
ened. The writer who began by 
trying to write novels scientifically 
has given up his place to a new gen- 
eration of writers, encumbered by his 
mannerisms, but lacking a conceptual 
framework with which to know the 
world. If the earlier naturalists had 
been more thoroughgoing, the decay 
in the novel might not have been so 
abrupt. Innocence is once again pay- 
ing the price of experience, but now 
it makes for dull reading. 
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‘LISTEN TO THE LADIES! 
They’re proud of their sex in M-G-M’s 


“WESTWARD _ 
THE WOMEN” 

















MRS. EARL WILSON, 
the "B. W.”, says: ‘Anything 
men can do we can-do bet- 
ter’ really gets proven this 


ANN SOTHERN, 
star of stage and screen, 
says: ““‘Westward 
the Women’ is 
captivating and 
exciting enter- 
tainment!”’ 


HEDDA HOPPER, 


noted film columnist, says: 
“The biggest manhunt in 
the history of women!”’ 


*. 
FLORENCE SOMERS, 
feature editor of REDBOOK, 
says: ‘For men, there’s ac- 
tion; for young girls, there's 
Robert Taylor; for women, 
the thrilling stoty of the 
part their sex played in set- 
tling the West. It’s some- 
thing you should see!” 


“WESTWARD THE WOMEN” starring Robert Taylor 


and Denise Darcel is coming to Broadway for New Year's! 
STARTS NEW YEAR'S EVE 


CAPITOL B'way and 51 St. 


ADELE FLETCHER, 
Editor of PHOTOPLAY, says: 
“To me it proves that women 
are romantic fools, and . 
therein lies their greatness!"’ 


CEIL CHAPMAN, 
fashion expert, says: 
“Whether you’re a home 
girl or a career woman 
you'll salute the women of 
‘Westward the Women’! 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


to pay for the privilege of living in a dream 
world, such a dream world will be provided. 
Apparently, Mr. Billingsley knows how to do 
this better than most people who have tried. 
As for Walter Winchell, in my opinion he is 
neither an intellectual snob nor insincere. It 
js therefore difficult to understand why a man 
of his obvious intelligence should permit himself 
to be placed on the defensive or drawn into a 
controversy the final outcome of which must 
ultimately identify him either as one or the 
other. I do not consider his attitude inconsist- 
ent with his public utterances, nor do I deem 
it his duty to act like a Don Quixote whenever 
he happens to witness an incident that is be- 
yond the range of his normal activity. 
Desert Hot Springs, Calif. Tuomas H. Lipps 


Notes Omission in Open 
Letter to Walter Winchell 


In my open letter to Walter Winchell, pub- 
lished in THE New Leaver of December 24, a 
number of words were omitted in such a way 
as to distort the meaning. The second sentence 
in the second paragraph should have read: 

“You have not hesitated to attack the 
dunderheads in Congress and you must not 

hesitate to name the culprit who practices a 

Negroes-verboten policy with regard to his 

restaurant.” 


New York City Wa ter K. Lewis 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


> South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘“TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’* 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
iY Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielzines 
‘& with MYRON McCORMICK 
\Z Majestic Thea.. 44th St. W. of Bway 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 
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EDITORIAL 


THE MORROW dawns upon another year, and the same 
old questions remain, but hope springs eternal in man’s 
breast and we shall awaken in 1952 with the thought: “It 
will be different.” 

It is good that we are able to renew hope, even if the 
process be marked arbitrarily according to a perennial 
solar phenomenon whereas, in reality, what we confront 
tomorrow is no different from yesterday. Here is testi- 
mony to the resilience of the human consciousness, which 
is not likely to be eradicated by man-made disasters de- 
spite the direst predictions. Natural catastrophe is another 
thing—there is ever present the possibility of the occur- 
rence of another glacial age or the inundation of con- 
tinents or a crash of planets. But why worry over such 
possibilities when nothing can be done to forestall their 
realization? Suffice it that the realm of the known pos- 
sesses horrors and to spare—but horrors which, being 
largely artificial, can be mitigated or avoided. 

Will 1952 be a “year of decision”? Every year, for 
our generation, is such a year. The difference will be one 
of degree only. The forces that have long since been set 
in motion will continue their march, for better or worse, 
depending upon what their human components will. War 
may break out in 1952, but it could have happened in 
1951; on the other hand, the warmongers were restrained 
in 1951, and can be thwarted in 1952. The twelve months 
just past were, in fact, not as bleak as, to us during their 
progress, they sometimes seemed to be. And the coming 
twelve can be made more endurable than it would seem. 

Try, for a moment, to glance backward and forward 
simultaneously. 

Exactly at this time last year the United Nations forces 
in Korea were literally on the verge of annihilation at the 
hands of a new foe—the Chinese Red Army. Today, that 
army itself has sustained such heavy blows that it is 
compelled to sue for terms. The truce that is about to be 
signed will, assuming it reflects no compromise with 
principle on our part, represent an historic turning-point, 
for it will indelibly stamp on men’s minds the fact that 
wanton aggression has at last been met with united and 
effective opposition. Two, three, four years ago, such a 
fact could not have been established; we have come a long 
way since. 

To be sure, the pitfalls, in Korea alone, are still num- 
erous and dangerous. But what we have done once, we 
can do again—and that is one reason why 1952 can be 
different. 

The “battle for men’s minds” is more subtle, and there- 
fore more difficult of interpretation than even so com- 
plicated a physical struggle as that in Korea. The free 
world, by definition, is hampered by the very fact that its 





1952 Can Be 


component parts insist upon individual expression in the 
conduct of a common struggle—this is as it should be, 
for obviously, the moment it gives way to an infallible 
One, it ceases to be free. The penalty, of course—the ulti- 
mate in free expression—is division, division within na- 
tions and division between them, in the face of a mono- 
lithic power able to exert concentrated effort wherever 
necessary. Given this basic weakness (which is also, re- 
member, a basic strength), it is not surprising that we 
have failed to gain the “propaganda initiative.” Perhaps 
we never shall. On the other hand, by the end of the year 


. . . 4 
the movement toward free-world unity gained such im. ; 


petus (witness the intense discussions concerning a 
European Army and the Schuman Plan) that we dare to 
expect a congealing of power which may, in 1952, lay 
the basis for a psychological offensive. For what European 
man wants, above all, is not a new stream of leaflets or 
broadcasts describing how bad Stalinism is or how good 
freedom is, but an act of such overwhelming practical 
meaning that all thought of neutralism or defeatism will 
vanish. Such an act we can accomplish. 

More difficult of resolution than even the psychological 
problem is that of the two-thirds of mankind who lie 
outside Western civilization. There is no defining this 
problem, because it is crossed by too many factors of 
which we know too little, and others which, in our knowl- 
edge of them, are frighteningly complex. We deal here 
not with straightforward economic or political differ- 
ences, but alien criteria. Our Point Fours may have point 
as viewed from our Western orientation, but none for the 
man whose civilization has conditioned him to worship 
cows in preference to’ machines. Here we gamble. And 
the gamble is not turning out well. Perhaps it cannot 
ever, by its very nature. But we are called upon, for our 
own sakes, to devise new ways of meeting an extraordi- 
nary challenge. The events in China were not solely a con- 
test between Communists and Nationalists—they spelled, 
in the ultimate, the beginning of an epochal shift in world 
relationships: The next half-century may see the center 
of world society return to Asia. At least we must reckon 
with this possibility. 

This brings us home. The record of America in 1951 
was checkered. We permitted recklessness, fear and 
ignorance to grip all too many of us, and to that extent 
surrendered our own independence of mind at a time 
when we required it most: How, it may be asked, can a 
man enslaved by conformity fight conformity? We per- 
mitted mutual recrimination and division to confound 
discussion and execution of high policy when the utmost 
unity and clarity were demanded: How can we, under 
such circumstances, preach unity to a divided world? 
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Different 


And finally, we permitted racist and religious bigotry to 
erupt all too often in a period when pristine tolerance 
was most necessary: How can we expect men of all races 
and colors and religions in other lands to accept a hand 
as besmirched as ours? 

Yet this America is and never was the whole America. 
Nothing was lost without bitter protest, and much was 
gained. Mainly, despite all the worry and confusion, we 
achieved a new degree of awareness of our responsibili- 
ties; it may be said, in fact, that never were Americans 
less parochial, less isolationist. Perhaps we are not “grow- 
ing up” fast enough, but we are growing, and our rate of 
growth may increase commensurate with the problems 
we face. Again, much has been made of our “witch-hunt- 
ing,” and whatever of it exists we deplore; but any ob- 
jective person must admit that, paradoxical as it may 
seem, never were Americans more skeptical of all values 
and never has there been as much debate on the most 
basic issues as there is today. Can anyone name a single 
phase of American life that has not, within the past year, 
come under the sharpest scrutiny? If this be true, let no 
one seize upon superficial evidence to demonstrate thal 
our nation is gripped by “thought control.” Similarly, for 
every instance of minority discrimination there are two 
that mark real progress in minority relations. The only 
trouble is that bad news is always news whereas good 
news is not, and the world, unfortunately, judges us by 
the former. We do not apologize. One lynching is one 
crime too many. But let it be known that the law en- 
forcers are steadily building up safeguards against the 
commission of future crimes. 

The shape of things to come is still blurry, but this 
much is clear: two revolutions run neck and neck. The 
me, a false revolution more properly termed counter- 
revolution, would turn the clock back to prehistory, when 
jungle rule obtained in the relations between man and 
man—only a jungle rule which, possessing all the 
accoutrements of the machine age, would be the harshest 
ind most destructive within human ken. The Communist 
counter-revolution would, indeed, reduce humanity to 
industrial animalism. The second, a true revolution, 
would project man into the dawn of a grand dream-in- 
reality, a dream that has been alive since the first man, a 
dream of peace and plenty, of pleasure and happiness, 
of freedom and independence—and all in ways still in- 
conceivable but wonderful because, as we now know, the 
human mind is capable of achievements that have burst 
beyond the wildest imagination. 

Knowing these things—knowing how tortuous our 
problems are, yet that they are soluble—we face the new 
year without dismay. If hope springs eternal, so can good. 
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HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY ..... 


* TO SUPPORT LIBERAL, UNCENSORED NEWS COMMENTATORS 
¢ TO RAISE THE CULTURAL LEVEL OF RADIO BROADCASTING 


WCFM ....combats “McCarthyism” and “Fulton Lewis-ism” with fair and impartial news analyseg, 
It preseyits such commentators as Marquis Childs, Mrs. Raymond Clapper, Wallace 
Deuel,# rank Edwards, John Herling and Robert Nathan. ‘ 
WCFM .... offers a channel of expression to such groups as the Americans for Democratic Action, 
the American Newspaper Guild, the B’nai B’rith, United World Federalists, and the 
Workers Defense League. It gives coverage to events like the White House Conferengg! 
on Children and Youth and the All Day School of Politics of the League of Wome 
Voters. : 


WCFM ....devotes 70% of its air time to classical music. It presents weekly concerts from the Na 
tional Gallery of Art and live broadcasts of local chamber music. Its Listener Committeg 
sponsors outstanding drama and music presentations, including material from the Brit 
ish Broadcasting Corporation’s Third Programme. é 


WCFM’s audience has increased nearly 100% in the past year. Its signal can be heard over a 50-mile 
radius, and its nightly audience approaches 30,000. 


YOU CAN HELP WCFM CONTINUE TO MAKE FREEDOM OF THE 
AIR A LIVING REALITY IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL BY SUB- 
SCRIBING TO PREFERRED STOCK AT $10 PER SHARE 


Preferred shares are available to the public from an offering of 13,355 shares at a par value of $10 each. 491 
common shares at par value of $100 each are available only to consumer cooperatives. Underwriting discounts 
or commissions will not be incurred. Estimated distribution cost is $1.55 per share for preferred and 18c for 
common stock; aggregate expense of $21,022.68. Net proceeds will be used for the completion and deve 
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¢ TO SHARE IN THE OWNERSHIP OF A LISTENER-CONTROLLED | 
RADIO STATION IN WASHINGTON 


You can do this by subscribing to preferred stock in WCFM, a radio station owned by 2,700 people 
across the country, each of whom has an equal vote regardless of the number of shares he owns, 
These people believe in freedom of the air and back their beliefs with dollars in their own Coopera 
tive Broadcasting Association. 
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ment of WCFM and for operating capital. Total deficit, including depreciation, up to August 31, 1951, hase 


been $177,643.16. As of August 31, 1951, total investment is $234,020. ($117,000 through previous offerings and 
$117,020 from this offering.) 


Because these securities are believed to be exempt from registration, they have not been registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission; but such exemption, if available, does not indicate that the securities 
have been either approved or disapproved by the Commission or that the Commission has considered the 
accuracy or completeness of the statements in this communication. 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
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